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MEMOIR OF EDMUND KEAN. 


I E was born in Castle-street, Leicester-square, on the 4th 

of November, 1787. His father was Aaron Kean, a tailor. 
His uncle was the well known Mosey Kean, celebrated for 
his powers as a ventriloquist and mimic. His mother was 
Miss Carey, the daughter of Saville Carey. He was early 
initiated into the business of the stage, and fanciful theorists 
may perhaps discover in this original employment the secret 
cause of his future predilection. While he was yet an infant, 
he used to play in pantomimes at Drury-lane theatre; though 
his limbs were so delicate that he wore irons 40 counteract a 
threatened deformity in them. 

As he advanced in years he was placed at a day-school in 
Orange-court, where he acquired the rudiments of reading and 
writing. He did not continue long at it, for he soon mani- 
fested a desire to travel. This was opposed by his mother : 
but young Kean paid no attention to maternal remonstrance. 
He found it was impossible to obtain her consent: he there- 
fore adopted the only other alternative for accomplishing 
his wishes: he went without it. He entered on board a ship, 
in quality of cabin-boy, which was bound for Madeira. He 
reached his destination, but soon became as anxious to return 
home as he had before been to set forth. This task, however, 
Was not so easy to accomplish; a captain of a ship is not quite 
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so indulgent to the freaks of youth asa mother. Kean, who 
despaired of attaining his ohject by any representation of bis 
wishes, resorted to a stratagem for success. He feigned deaf- 
ness, as if produced by a violent cold under which he laboured, 
and to this superadded an apparent lameness. The scheme 
answered. ‘The captain, from motives of humanity, suffered 
him to revisit his native country, as the most likely method of 
restoring him to his limbs and hearing. The following anec- 
dote relating to this transaction is thus told: 


In his passage back to England, he gave a proof of firmness 
of mind which has, perhaps, never been surpassed by the har- 
diest veterans in the service. As soon as the sun set, on the 
day of their embarkation from Madeira, the clouds began to 
thicken, the night winds blew sharply, and terror and death 
took their station upon the wilderness of waters. This was 
the forerunner of a storm, in which the ship received grest 
damage. All hands, except those of thé invalid, were em- 
ployed, and all bearts but his seemed appalled at the horrors 
that threatened them. He was deaf to the beating of the 
waves, as well as to the cries of the women, as if he ‘thought 
the winds that blow over the ocean are mild and constant, 
compared with those squalls upon the land by which the des- 
tinies of mankind are regulated. 

When he arrived in London his parents were in the country, 
and he was moneyless. He repaired to the abode of his 
nurse, who conducted him to his uacle’s lodgings, where he 
happened to meet Miss Tidswell. She was very kind to him, 
and nurtured his growing fondness for the stage. 

His uncle’s death, which happened a short time after he 
had been received into his protection, gave him an opportu. 
nity of devoting much time to his beloved amusements, and 
he then became one of Saunders’s group. It was here he ate 
tained so extensive a knowledge of those theatrical :ricks of 
which he has given so many specimens in the country theatres. 
The first character in which he appeared at Bartholomew- 
fair, was that of a monkey, to the gambols of which, it was 
very easy to him to make his limbs subservient ; and so dex- 
terous was he at changing the figure of his body, that he has 
been seen, upon throwing himself on the ground, like Aaron’s 
rod, to take the form of a serpent. He did not travel from 
fair to fair, but remained under Miss Tidswell’s protection for 
seven years, during which time his parents did not return to 
London. He made repeated enquiries after them, and having 
heard that his mother was playing at Portsmouth, walked 
thither, notwithstanding the remonstrances of Miss Tidswell, 
who represented to him the inconveniences likely to arise from 
such 
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such a journey, and the probability of his having been misin- 
formed. j 

He found, upon arriving at Portsmouth, that the advice 
he received was good, and that the painfal probabili® Was 
confirmed ; and, having remained there ‘till his money was 
expended, hired a room for the exhibition of the talents of 
which he had already given such proofs, for the purpose of 
defraying hisexpences back to the metropolis. By this effort 
he got about three pounds, and the approbation which his 
performance met with here, was the thing that determined 
him to the choice of the stage as a profession. He ac- 
cordingly applied himself, upon his return to London, with 
unceasing attention to the study of the drama in all its 
branches; and having pleased himself in the recital of the 
strongest passages of some of our best poets, found his ambi- 
tion prompting him to try what he could do with those charac- 
ters in Shakespeare, which have gained him so high a stand 
in the theatrical hemisphere. Miss Tidswell encouraged this 
ambition, and at thirteen years of age he went with letters of 
recommendation from her to the manager of a small theatre 
in Yorkshire. He played here in the name of Carey, and was 
applauded very much in the characters of Hamlet, Lord Hast- 
ings, and Cato. 

About this time he attracted the notice of the royal family, 
by reciting before them Satan’s address to the sun, and the first 
soliloquy in Richard ILL. Dr. Drury happened to be present 
at one of these recitations, and observing the promise of iuture 
talents in Kean, patronised him, and sent him to Eton school, 
where he remained three years. When he left this celebrated 
seminary, he adopted the profession of the stage,and obtained 
an engagement at the Birmingham theatre, where he played 
Hamlet and Shylock. From thence he went to Edinburgh, 
and afterwards to Sheerness, ‘l'unbridge Wells, and various 
other provincial theatres. During part of this time he assumed 
the name of Carey ; the precise period when he adoped that 
of Kean is not known. He was gradually acquiring re- 
putation, if not profit, by bis exhibitions io the country. 
In the course of his migrations from place to place, he 
visited Waterford, where he m.rtried the wife who now par- 
takes of her husband’s prosperity. At Gu ensey, where he 
acted, he became involved in considerable difficulties, from 
which he was relieved by the generosity of the governor, 
Geneial Doyle. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Character of the late Duchess of Buccleugh. 
[From the Dumfries and Galloway Courier.] 


fA premature death of the duchess of Buccleugh, ia 
the month of August, 1814, a few days after lying-in, 
must be regarded by all who had any knowledge of her 
virtues as a public calamity. By one of those mysterious 
dispensations, which confound the wisdom and disappoint 
the presumptuous calculations of man, this illustrious temale 
has been arrested by providence, amidst a career of varied 
and extensive usefulness, which entitled her more, perhaps, 
than any other individual of the same station, to be ranked 
among the benefactors of her species. Though the uncom- 
mon loveliness of her person, which excited the admiration 
of all who approached her, united to the captivating sweet- 
ness and benignity of her manners, exposed her constantly 
to the poison of adulation, and though the splendour of 
the exalted circle in which she was destined to move, would 
have dazzled aud bewildered almost any mind but her own; 
there never was, we believe, an individual, in any rank of 
life, more completely divested of the taint of vanity, or 
better exercised in that soberness of thinking with regard 
to her own attainments, which is the characteristic of a 
superior mind. In domestic life she formed the delight 
of her family and friends, and her conduct as a wife, a 
mother, and a sister, rendered her conspicuous even in the 
noble house of Buccleugh, whose hereditary virtues are pro- 
verbial. 

But the admirable qualities of her grace’s heart were not 
confined in their influence to the circle of her own family: 
She felt that she was called on to walk a more extensive round 
of beneficence, and she obeyed the call with alacrity and 
zeal. The bounties of providence were in her bands, em- 
ployed in promoting the legitimate end for which they were 
bestowed, and a thousand voices will be raised to attest, 
from their own joyful experience, that she was ‘* eyes to the 
blind, and feet to the Jame; that the blessing of nim who 
was ready to perish came upon her, and she caused the 
widow’s heart to sing for joy.” The education of the poor 
was no lessan object in which her grace displayed a bene- 
voleut interest, tarn the supply of their bodily wants. She 
founded and personally superintended several establishments 
for the education of the poor in different parts of the 
country, within the sphere of her influence, and assisted, in 
amore indirect manner, many other institutions of a similar 
kind, 
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The first wish of her heart indeed was to do good, and that 
wish an active aod imtelligent mind enabled her in no com- 
non degree to perform. She was vot satisfied with making 
others the almoners of her charity. She visited in person 
the abodes of want and wretcheduess—she administered with 
her own hands to the necessities of the poor, and subjected 
herself to no trifling privations that she might promote 
the happiness of her dependants. ‘Those who have been so 
fortunate as to meet with her on such errands of love will 
never forget the sunshine of gratified benevolence which 
shone on her countenance, and added so unspeakable a charm 
to the graces of her person, ‘There was something indeed, 
inevery part of her character, so very far surpassing the 
common standard of humanity, that it is imposstble to dwell 
on the remembrance of it without a sacred and solemn fteel- 
ing, approaching to veneration. Lt is inexpressibly exhil.rat- 
ing to know, that such characters are occasionally sent to 
adorn-and dignify our nature; and a sentiment of tender 
exultation is not perhaps altogether inconsistent with the 
uuiversal sorrow caused by her removal from this earthly 
scene. There cannot be an object betier calculated to elevate 
and enlarge the mind, to give it just views of the dignity of 
religion aad virtue, and to teach it to know its own vaive, 
than the contemplation of a buman being, approaching, on 
earth, so near to the perfection of celestial natures, and, amidst 
the allurements and vanities of time, steadily pursuing the 
path which leacs to the joys of eternity. 

She died at Dalkeith-House, in Scotland, the family resi- 
dence. 





Abstract of the Appendix. to the Report of the Select 
Commitice of the House of Commons on the Corn 
Laws. 


(Continued from Page 754.) 


HE reporters, or witnesses, on oath, were landlords, far- 

mers, land-agents, and surveyors, millers, cornfactors, in- 
spectors, importers, and manutacturers, and the secretary of 
the board of agricuituie; whose evidence cousisted of tacts, 
salculations, and Opinions, touching the agriculiural and eco- 
nomical state of England, Scotian’, and Lreland. 

Mr. E. Waketieid deemed the tiac of country forming the 
whole eastern ridge of the sea coast of Norfolk, Suffuik, and 
Essex, from the town of Lyna to the Thames, two centuries 
before other paris of Britain; in agricultural improvement, 
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the eastern side of Scotland exhibited similar features; but, in 
his opinion, an equally liberal application of capital to other 
parts would Operate to an equally proportionate improvement, 
fn the opinion of all, capital is of paramount consequence; 
and the general custom of late years in the landed proprietors 
has been to give the preference to farmers of capital, and to 
such they always allow the easiest reats. The general produce 
of three kingdums might be vastly increased by improved cule 
ture, probably to the amount of one fourth. With respect to 
rent, and its bearing to the gross preduce of a farm, one fifth 
of ihe proceeds of a farm may be allowed as the proportion, 
in highly cultivated countries: but as much as_a third on the 
voimpioved, the inferior class of farmers always paying the 
greatest rent. Greatsaving might be made by the reduction 
of thre number of horses employed in ploughing. The high 
cultivation of arable land increased the quantity of butchers’ 
meat, by the superior quantity of turnips aud artificial grasses, 
Jnciosures of common fields, also, had similar beneficial etfects, 
The average produce of highly cultivated land, was 24 bushels 
to the acre; in Devonshire, and other unimproved couuties, 
only 18 bushels, ‘The saving prices for the farmer, in the pre- 
sent circumstances, were stated by Mr. W. at 80s, per quar- 
ter at least for wheat; 40s. for barley and peas, and for oats 27s, 
[By most of the other witnesses, these prices were rated higher; 
by one or two as high as 95s. or 51. per quarter for wheat, and 
proportionally for other grain ] 

Mr. James Buxton, and otheis, produced calculations, which 
went to prove that po profit accrued to the farmer from the 
present prices. 

Mr. Mortis Birkbeck, of Wanborough, Surrey, who rents 
1600 acres, nearly the whole parish, observed, that should 
prices become lower, the necessary application of capital to 
farming will not be'afforded; and agriculture will in course 
retrogade, and capital be withdrawn from-it. A free im- 
port of corn will tmevitably have these effects. The price 
of farm labour bad doubled within twenty years generally, but 
did not rise in proportion nominally, in a scarce and dear 
year; because there was a practice among many farmers, of 
sending the labourers to the parish in a dear year, and the de- 
ficiency of his wages was thus made up by an allowance from 
the poor’s rates, 

The earls of Mansfield and Lauderdale brought evidence 
and arguments to prove that in Scotland dearness of provi- 
sions did not enhance the rate of wages, but had rather a con- 
trary effect, men being disposed to labour harder in dear times. 
The opinions of all the witnesses, with the exception of one 
(Mr. Phillips) were unanimous as to the ruinous consequences 
of importation, and a reductiva of the price of corn: also as 
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to the great improvement which would result to the agriculture 
of the country, from a general increase and application of ca- 
pital, and the effect of legislative protection, and a monopoly 
of the home market. 

Mr. W. Driver was of opinion, that by the application of 
additional capital universally, ove-third more grain might be 

roduced in these kingdoms. The alarm of a free importatioa 
of corn had lowered the value of land so much in the estima- 
tien of farmers, that farms were let with difficulty even at low 
reats. Leases were not desired now as formerly. Mr. D, 
continued to observe, that the cold clays and sandy lands, the 
guantity of which was very creat, could not be cultivated 
under a free import of cornu, even were no rent to be paid; 
that the clays might be much improved by drilled and hoed 
beans; that the numbers of inclosures, and the consequent 
great increase of corn and butclier’s meat, had arisen from 
the high price of grain, whilst the great produce, on the other 
hand, had the effect of reducing prices. Labour had of late 
fallen, but would not continue to fall with corn, The obstinacy 
of farmers, as well as want of capital, had been the obstacles 
to improvement; he knew not which the greatest. 

John Bennet, esq. would prefer green ciojs to corn, under 
the present prices; would not lower his rents, but would allow 
his tenants to surrender their leases. Farmers were generally 
bringing up their sons to trade. Rents could vot bx lowered 
without sinking the landlords in the scale of society. Great 
improvements had been made, and were still capable of gicat 
extension. 

Mr. Custance, land surveyor, in the eastern counties, stated 
the present average rent of land, tithes included, at 30s. per 
acre. 

Mr. Lake, of Kent, stated that he had expended 5600). ia 
grubbing up 24 acres of wood land; but that should impor 
tation take place and prices decline, the grubbing up wood 
lands, in order to the cultu:e of corn, could not be continued. 

Mr. Matthew Phillips, a land surveyor in the nomh, in op. 
position to the proposed bill, averred that restrictions on the 
corn laws would have the effect of rendering permanent that 
terrible system of monopoly, the occupancy of land, which 
now prevailed. In many parishes where had beea thirty or 
forty farms, they were now reduced to four or five: in some, 
the whole parish was occupied tiv a single man. The general 
honor at this was inconceiveable ; hundreds of thousinds in 


the parishes were pauperize |. Lhe milk-pails, containing the 

principal nutriment of fumilies, were done away; the poor 
, . " ‘ , . 

mans prg was done away. The marke Is were now dehci ni, 


both in the comforts and necessaries of lite; which were fore 
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ports would keep the land in the hands of proprictors and large 
jarmers. 

Mr. D. Stewart understood that the principal causes which 
prevented the English growers of corm from a competition 
with foreigners, arose from the greater pressure of taxes and 
the poors’-rates. Amongst the discouragements to agriculture, 
he reckoned the arbitrary mode in which tithes were levied; 
the want of leases, and of a general inclosure’bill. 

Mr. W. Turnbull, a farmer near Dunbar; and Mr, Brodie, 
of East Lothian, gave the report for Scotland. Fair price for 
wheat was 84s. per quarter generally, but such price was in- 
sufficient for those wno had given 7]. 10s per Scotch acre for 
their farms. A Scotch acre is one-fifth more than an English; 
but they had neither tithes nor poors’-rates, and the average 
produce of the best lands forty bushels per acre; average ex- 
pence of cultivation, per acre, about Ol. 13s. Od. Inferior 
lands in East Lothian let below 11. per acre The prices 
quoted would enable the Scotch farmers to procced with their 
business. 

Mr. Joyce, of Freshford, near Bath, formerly a great cloth 
manufacturer, on the subject of the wages of labour, stated 
that the reason why wages had not risen with the price of 
provisions, was, that the weaver could do twice as much as for 
merly, oa account of the superior quality of the spinning, 
owing tothe improvement in machinery. The price of labour 
had wever varied in cheap or dear years, but the labourers of 
late years could earn from 20s. to 2s. per week, instead of 
12s. as in former times; besiies, they were allowed to work 
extra hours, ond on Saturdays, contrary to former custom. 

Patrick Milne, esq. M. P. a linen manufacturer, who besides 
farmed some of his estate in Scotland, invariably found labour 
cheapest io dear times for provision In Scotland, labour had 
advanced more iv proportion than in England. 

Mr. D. Stewart, land agent, and others, stated, that in Ire- 
Jand great improvements had taken place upon those lands in 
the hands and vuder the culture of the nobility and gentry, 
and of the middle men ; but that the generality of Irish 
farmers bad not sufiicient capital to adopt the British improve- 
ments. However, produce had generally increased of late 
years, and might be still increased one third: 10s, a bushel 
on wheat was at present a remuneratory price for Ireland. 
Sinall farms, which were then from 20 to SO acres to one or 
even a half acte 3 tythes; and. the svsteim and exactions of 
middle men, by which an estate was let or relet to such a nume- 
rons tenantry, each individoal throughout beig liable for the 
failare of another, were the chief causes of the misery of Ire- 
land, and great bars to ber improvement, 

(Zo be continued.) 
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LONG BONNET FASHION, 


To the Editor of the IVeekly Entertainer. 


EIGHO! heigho! ex-officio information ! insignificant 

fellows! declaiming critics ! moderation indeed! even- 
ness of temper with a vengeance! Sharp work, Mr. Editor, 
sharp work, indeed. But, Oh! Sir, if you knew but half the 
feelings which this Champion’s letter has excited in my breast, 
you would, f am convinced, sincerely pity my misconception. 
Well then you must know, Sir, that eagerly embracing the first 
opportunity of perusing your repository of August 22, in due 
succession [ came to the letter of this Champion of the Fair, 
in answer to the remarks of Mr. Blinkhorn and myself on the 
long bonnet fashion ; and being so deeply engaged in the issue 
of the affair, I was, as you'll naturally imagine, more than 
usually curious on the subject. 

When I proceeded to read, Sir,even the first line made my 
hair stand an end. “ In the name and on the behalf of ’— 
here I stuck, and for some time remained mute in reflection ; 
but mustering courage I[ again proceeded, when unluckily, from 
fear or various other causes, missing the two subsequent words, 
I beheld “ and by and with the advice and consent of "— 
“ confusion to the long bonnet fashion!” L exclaimed, and 
immediately clapped the book into my pocket, that none about 
me should perceive the scrape I had thus unwittingly slipped 
into. “ In the name and on the behalf of his majesty, and by 
and with the advice and consent of his majesty’s most honoura- 
ble privy council.” “ O Blinkborn! Blinkhorn! thou’st 
wneddled with fashions to some purpose—thou’st stirred a nest 
of hornets sure enough, and 1 must share the sting.” This I 
vociferated repeatedly ; and being so queerly situated I hardly 
knew what plan to adopt tosave my own bacon; at one time 
I thought of publicly begging pardon, and entering the list 
with this Champion, against my friend Blinkhoro, for 1 con- 
sidered (knowing the great and weighty interest the ladies 
possess at court), perhaps, instead of the law being on them, I 
shall smart for it myself. 

But that’s not all my doleful story, Sir, for awake or asleep I 
could find no rest; in fact the latter brought the greatest 
horrors. No sooner had I closed in sleep, under considerable 
agitation you'll be sare, but the most frightful dreams haunted 
my imagination, although it was the first time, I believe, that 
L ever dreamt in my life, and I sincerely wish never to dream 
again onless it is ina little less terrific manner. Methought, 
Vol. 54, 6A Sir, 
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Sir, that justice had overtook us both, (Blinkhorn I mean 
as well as myself, who certainly was the first and greatest 
offender,) and that we were each sentenced to lose our ears, 
stand in the pillory, and likewise to pay a dangling attendance 
on a lady for welve months, which was, by. far, you must 
allow, the most serious part of the sentence, (but who dis- 
covered us both, and when and where, with many other par- 
ticulars relating to the case | absolutely forget, uf 1 ever re- 
membered.) The day arrived when the dreadful sentence was 
to be carried into execution—(allinanight, Sir, you'll recollect,) 
and to add to the catastrophe, as we were proceeding to the 
place of action, my short-sighted friend accidentally ran foul 
of a lady with a tremendous long bonnet (who were pretty 
mumpgrous I assure ye), which kindled the rage of the sex in so 

great a degree that we had nearly lost our lives by the affair. 
0, Mr. Editor, ! how | wished for a long bonnet at this moment 
to hide my confusion of face ; and by the bye, Sir, I think I 
have thus disco. vered the convenience of them, and defined the 
object of their ingenious inventors. 

i text imagined that two of the gentle fair approached 
to clip our ears with a huge pair of garden shears, and here, 
feeling them tickle, [ suppose, r rather sharply, I awoke, Re- 
member, Sir, ’tis but adream! but such was its effect on my 
imagination that [ believe [ shall never forget it. 

Tivus passed the night (pleasantly enough you'll allow), but 
venturing again in the morning to attempt the dreadful 
Jetter, with alittle less curios sity, but not lacking fear, | 
presently discovered the unfortunate mistake 1 had com- 
mitted ; yet, of the two, IL really cannot tell which was the 
#reatest mortification to reflect on the silly mistake | had 
committ ed, or, aft er committing the mistake, being so much 
alarmed at the cutting lashes of this Champion ! 

Bat as yet, Sir, I have only accounted for the feelings occa- 
epee by the first part of this letter, although the latter 
contained, perh: ips, as many killing phrases as *twas possible, 
with decency, to clap into so small a space, the force of which 
I cx nainly could not help feeling, and most severely too; but 
whether ove royed at finding my self so much better off sles [ 
ut first ex pected, or being at the time proof against the atiack, 
it caused no ve ry serious reflection, save that L think it will be 
a suflicient warming to prevent my meddling with the ladies or 
their fashions again, which | pow fhud is alinost as replete with 
dangers as dabbl.iog in the stocks; and | bave not the least 
doubt but my irend Blinkhorn will be of the same opinion, 
unless he is a most daring adventurer indeed, and hardened in 
the crime of opposing the fashious of the ladies ; yet, vever- 
theless, Lbeg leave to give him a word of advice, which I 
intend 
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intend to take myself, that is, Sir, “ to leave off while’tis 
well.” 
And [still remain, 
Sir, 
With permission of the Champion, 
A Lover of the Ladies. 





DESCRIPTION OF FOREST HILL. 


HIS small village, situated on a pleasant hill, about three 
miles from Oxford, is called Forest Hill because it 
formerly lay contiguous to a forest, which has since been cut 
down. Milton chose this place of retirement after his first 
marriage ; and he describes the beauties of his retreat in that 
fine passage of his L’Allegro : 


Sometime walking, not unseen, ) 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 

é Xf x e \ 
While the ploughman near at hand 
Whistles o’er the furrow’d land ; 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe ; 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landscape round-it measures ; 
Russet lawns, and fallows grey, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The Jaboring clouds do often rest ; 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 
Towers and battlements it sees, 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees. 

* 4 
Hard by a cottage chimney smokes, 
From beiwixt two aged oaks, &e. 


—It was neither the proper season of the year, nor time of the 
day, (says Sir W. Jones in his account of a visit to it,) to 
hear all the rural sounds, and see all the objects mentioned 
in this description ; but, by a pleasing concurrence of circum- 
stances, we were saluted, on our approach to the village, with 
the music of the mower and his scythe; we saw the plough- 
GA2 man 
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man intent upon his labour, and the milkmaid returning from 
her country employment. 

As we ascended the hill, the variety of beautiful objects, the 
agreeable stillness and natural simplicity of the whole scene, 
gave usthe highest pleasure. Weat length reached the spot, 
whence Milton undoubtedly took most of his images ; it 
is on the top of the hill, from which there is a most extensive 
prospect on all sides; the distaut mountains, that seemed to 
support the clouds, the villages and turrets, partly shaded with 
trees of the finest verdare, and parily raised above the groves 
that surrounded them; the dark plains and meadows of a 
greyish colour, where the sheep were feeding at large; inshort, 
the view of the streams and rivers, convinced us that there 
was nota single useless or idle word in the above-meniioned 
description, but that it was a most exact and lively representa. 
tion of nature. Thus will this fine passage, which has always 
been admired for its elegance, receive an additional beauty 
from its exactness. After we had walked, with a kind’ of 
poetical enthusiasm, over this enchanted ground, we returned 
to the village. 

The poet’s house was close to the church ; the greatest part 
of ithas been pulled down, and what remains belongs to 
an adjacent farm. IL am informed that several papers in 
Milton’s own hand were found by the gentleman who was 
Just in possession of the estate. The tradition of bis having 
lived there is current among the villagers: one of them 
showed us a ruinous wall that made part of his chambe?; 
and I was much pleased with another, who had forgotten 
the name of Milton, but recollected him by the title of 
The Poet. 

Jt must not be omitted, that the groves near this sillage 
are famous for nightingales, which are so elegantly described 
inthe Pensieroso. Most of the cottage windows are over- 
grown with sweet briars, vines, and honey-suckles; and that 
Milton’s habitation had the same rustic ornament, we may 
conclude from his description of the lark bidding him good- 
morrow, 


Tiro’ the sweet briar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted egluntiue ; 


for it is evident, that he meant a sort of honey-suckle by 
the eglantine ; though that word is commonly used for the 
sweet-briar, which he could not mention twice in the same 
‘couplet. 


ANEC. 
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ANECDOTES OF BUONAPARTE. 


gf tyes following anecdotes of Buonaparte are given in the 
account of this celebrated personage, which has been 
published by aman who was 10 years about his person. Some 
days after the 13th Vendemiaire, General Vandamme said to 
Buonaparte—“ What bave you done? It may answer the pure 
pose of the moment, but [ know not whether you will not re- 
pent it.” Say uo more,” replied Buonaparte—* see you 

not that | am thus set.ing my seal on Fiance.” [t appears 

certain in the judgement of the author, that Buonaparie, ia 

projecting the conquest of Egypt, had no other view than to 

make it au independent sovereiguty for nimself. After the 

revolt of Cairo, seeing that the inhabitants, though totally de- 

feated, had always threats on cheir tongues, and hatred in their 

hearts, he went so far as to gay iv the presence of Kleber, 

“ Itis all over—no Evropean will ever goyern them for any 

length of time—wou!d ‘I were 2000 leagues off.”+ When he 

made preparatious to fly from Egypt, Kieber, who read on his 

brow ihe restlessness of his mind, said to him vac day—* [ 

ain ignorant what project you are mediiating—you are not 

calm as you aie wontto be, | do not wish to penetrate into 

your secrets, but I am disposed to believe that you will not 

abandon here the remains of an army which you only have 

brought hither."—* To hear you,” answered Buouvaparte, 

* one would think L was the author of the expedition—you 

do more; you accuse me of ihe misfortunes of the army,.”"— 

“ Lknow you too well not to believe you are ihe author of 
this plan.” replied Kleber, ** and am too candid not to avow 

my belief. As to blaming you alone, LE shal! never forget that 

the directory should not so easily have suflered the execution 

of it.” This scene passed ia the house of Kieber; Buonaparte 

went out red with rage. 

A letter is printed in this publication from the Prince de 
Benevent to Buonaparie, dissuading him from the Spanish 
war, on account of its impolicy and injustice. 

Ou one occasion, Buonaparte said to Jerome, thea king of 
Wesitphalia,— if the majesty of kings is stamped on their 
counienance, you may travel incognito ; you will not be dis- 
covered.” The abdication of his brother Louisdeeply affected 
him. “ This unbappy man,” said he, “ has taken pains to 
justify the public, who look on ny brothers as kinglings.” 

M. De Fontanes was with Napoleon in his box, at the 
Theatre Franeais, as Talma was playing, In his admiration 
for his favourite actor, Buonaparte exclaimed—* What a per- 
former!” © That is true,” said the grand master of the uai- 
versity; “ But he is, however, inferior to Lekaim.” “ Air! 
M. de Fontanes, you are always regretting the dead.” « [ 
neither 
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neither regret Alexander, nor Cesar, but 1 can’t help regretting 
Lekain.” 

This ingenious reply, it must be observed, was either a com- 
pliment, or a satire, according to the construction given to it. 

It is the same M. De Fontanes who, when Napoleon asked 
him to write a justification of the trial and murder of the 
duke a’Enghein, replied—* Whatcan I say? being the strong- 
est, you have used the weapons of the weakest.” He had no 
sooner made his answer than reccllecting his danger, he hur- 
ried home, and shut himself up, expecting every moment to 
he dragged to the police, or to receive a passport tor Cayenne, 
Napoleon, however, was perhaps for once accessible to remorse, 
and never gave cause to M, de Fontanes to repent his rash- 
ness. 

It is probably out of gratitude for this forbearance, that this 
very same gentleman afterwards became one of the most ser- 
vile and enthusisastic flatterers of Napoleon. His courage, 
however, lastéd a few years longer, and only gave way after a 
second trial. At the time when the Spanish war engrossed his 
master’s presence and attention, he fancied he had found a safe 
opportunity of publicly displaying his boldness and magnani- 
mity. As president of the legislative body, he had to open its 
sittings with a speech, in which, after noticing the capture of 
Madrid, he ventured to say “ that the emperor bad hitherto 
done every thing for his own glory, but nothing for his people.” 
—A copy of this oration was immediately sent off to the 
Spanish capital, and in a short time the heroic president re= 
ceived this expressive note :-— 

“ Does M. De Fontanes take me for a little boy who wants 
his advice ? “ NAPOLEON.” 


From that moment he never opened his lips but to bespatter 
the measures, sublime views, and immortal genius of the em- 
peror, with praise. He now displays a little more moderation, 
and conscious that his late encomiums cannot be forgotten, 
has the modesty to abstain from sublimising and immortalizing 


Louis XVIII. 





Mrs. Graham's Picture of a Country Cottage and 
Family in India, and of the Inhabitants of Bombay. 


N our walk last night, we discove.ed one of these little hill 
colonies, which had ’till then escaped our observation. We 
found, at the principal but, three very pretty children playing 
round their grandmother, who was sitting on the ground ina 
little viranda at the end of the house, grinding rice for the 
evening 
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evening meal of the family. The mill consists of two round 
flat stones, in the lower one of which there is a groove to let 
out the flour; the middle of the upper one is inserted into a 
hollow in the other, and is turned by a wooden peg stuck into 
it, about one-third of the diameter from the edge. Three or 
four goats, with their kids, were tied to stakes round the door, 
and a few fowls were ranning about in ibe garden. We sat by 
the old woman while she made her bread, but at a sufficient 
distance not to pollute ber cooking utensils or her fire. Every 
vessel she used, though apparently clean before, she carefully 
washed, and then mixed her rice-flour with milk, water, and 
salt, when she beat it between the palms of her hands ’till it 
was round and thin, and baked it on a round iron plate, such as 
is used in Scotland for baking oat-cakes. Besides these cakes, 
she prepared a few heads of maize, by rubbing off the chat, 
and laying them in the fire to roast for the family supper. At 
the next hut, the woman was grinding missala or curry stuff, 
on a flat smooth stone, with another shaped like a rolling pin. 
Less than an English halfpenny procures enough of turmeric, 
spice, salt, and ghee, to season the whole of the rice eaten ina 
day by a labourer, his wife, and five or six children; the vege- 
tables and acids he requires are found in every hedge. The 
curry was cooked with as much cleanliness as the bread, aad 
the inside of both the huts was beautifully neat. In one cor- 
ner in each, a Jarge stone, with red powder sprinkled on it, 
stood as a household god, and before it were laid a few grains 
of rice and a cocoa-nut as offerings. 

On first coming to Bombay, one would imagine that none of 
the people ever slept at night; for, besides that the copper- 
siniths and blacksmiths generally work all night, and sleep all 
day, on account of the heat, there are processions going about 
from sunset “1ill sun-rise, with tom-toms, (small druims,) kettle. 
drums, citarrs, vios, pipes, and a kind of large brazen trumpet, 
which requires two people to carry it, making altogether the 
most horrible din T ever heard. These processions, with the 
pictvresque dresses of the natives, and their graceful attitudes, 
the torches carried by children, and the little double pipe 
blown by boys, whose wiidness might make them pass for 
satyrs, put one strongly in mind of the ancient Bacchanals. 
It is usually on account of marriages that these nocturnal 
feastsare held. When th y are ia honour of a god they take 
place in the day, when the deity iscarried on a litterin triumph, 
with banners before and behind, and priests carrying flowers, 


and milk and rice, while hardly any ove joins the procession 
Without an offering. All this looks very well at a distance, 
but on coming near, one is shocked at the meauness ani 
inelegance of the god, and at the filth and wretchedness of his 
Volaries, 9 


With 
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With one procession, however, [ was much pleased ; it 
took place a month ago, on the breaking up of the monsoon, 
when the sea became open for navigation. It is called the 
cocoa-nut feast, and is, I believe, peculiar to this coast, 
About an hour before sunset, an immense concourse of people 
assembled on the esplanade, where booths were erected, with 
all kinds of commodities for sale. All the rich natives appeared 
in their carriages, and the display of pearls and jewels was 
astonishing. At sunset, one of the chief bramins advanced 
towards the sea, and going outa little way upon a ledge of 
rock, be launched a gilt cocoa nut, in token that the sea was 
now become navigable; immediately thousands of cocoa-nuts 
were seeu swimming in the bay, for every. priest and every 
master of a family was eager to aiake his offering. Tie eve- 
ning closed, as usual, with music, dancing, aud exhibitions of 
tumblers, jugglers, and tame snakes. 





REFLECTION. 


Baye MON swearing argues in a man a perpetual distrust 


of bis own reputation; and is av acknowledgment 
that he thinks bis bare word not to be worthy of credit. 





THE CROU P. 


Prize of 12,000 francs was offered in 1807, by the French 
government, to that physician who should produce the 

best memoir on the disease called the croup: two have shared 
the prize, being of equal merit; three are distinguished as 
extremely honourable to their authors ; and the sixth memoir 
ismarked by the proposal of a remedy that is said by the 
writer to be a specific in this malady, and in the hooping- 
cough. It is liver of sulphur alealized, a sulphat of pot 
ash, recently prepared and brownish. It is usually given 
mixed with boney, and sometimes with sugar. The dose, 
from the attack of the croup to the decided diminution of 
the disorder, is ten grains, morning and evening, to be diminished 
asthe disorder abates; and, towards the close, the morning 
dose only to be given. The mixtore of sulphat and honey 
to be made at the moment of using. Young children will 
suck it off the end of a finger; but it may be given m 8 
spoonful of milk, or of syrup thinned with water, or as 8 
bolas; grown children take it best in this form. ft usually 
relieves intwo days; but it must be continued "till the cure 
is completed, and often beyond that period for fear of relapse. 
6 ‘ 
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REMARKABLE INSCRIPTLON. 


To tHe Epitor, 
SIR, 


HE following Inscription is now to be seen on a_ grave- 
~ stone, in Street-Church-Yard, Somersetshire. 


ISAAC PETVIN. 


Here lieth the hody of ELIZABETH, the lamented wife 
of ROBERT AYRES, who was barbarously murdered De- 
. Salutis, 1725. 
cember the 10th, Anno } Riatie aageh 
act, the murderer was hanged’ in chains, on a gibbet, near 
Marshals Elm,* March the 27th, ensuing. 


i for which execrable 


Reader, whoe’er thou art, consider well, 

What thou may’st gather from this tragic tale; 
That none exempted are, from death’s surprise, 
Nor old, nor young, nor good, nor bad, tipr wise; 
There’s one event to all, when Heav’n think fit, 
To its decree we humbly must submit; 

Then take this moral to thyself apply, 

That to live well is the best way to die. 


* Marshals Elm, is two miles. from Street, and one from 
Compton Dundon, on the direct road from Glastonbury to 
Somerton. 





Authentic Anecdote of a Follower~ of the Doctrines of 
Joanna Southcott. 


PENNY was a respectable yeoman at Inglebourn, near 
440 Totnes, Devonshire; he had a small freehold of his own, 
independent of a large farm he rented, and was doing well, 
when, becoming a follower of this woman, he put stch impli- 
cit faith in one of her predictions (that in the ensuing year 
there would be neither earing or harvest, as the world was to 
be destroyed), the poor fellow thought he would save his seed 
wheat, and absolutely let all hisJand lay idle. When rent day 
came, he was obliged to part with a portion of bis own pre- 
perty to pay the rent of the farm he occupied; he never ree 
covered the blaw, but sunk gradually in the world, aud was 
obliged at length to solicit relief from the frigid hand of pa- 
rochial charity, 
Vol. 54. 


6B Answer. 
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Answer, by Juvenis, of Bridport, to $s. Dunn’s Anagram, inserted May x. 


| you the MARTIN, Sirs, transpose aright, 
ANTRIM, an Irish town, ’twill bring to sight, 


*,* The same answer has been received from R. R. Broad, of Falmouth, 





Answer, to W.. Biekbam’s Anagram, inserted Fune 13. 


HE PEASANT rous’d from sleep at early dawn, 
, & With anremitting care doth haste away 
*~ Unto the fruitful glebe, or cultur’d lawa, 
And ineets the beauteous sun’s refulgedt ray. 





co 


<A 4 
ANAGRAM, by E. H.-T. 


M* first’s in gardens’ fourtd, a letter next apply, 
The whole will shew what’s form’d by Richard, you, and I, 








ANAGRAM, by F. Sansom, of Poole. 


O* E letter from a fablé take, 

An aogient party-man you'll make ; 
Tf you tran spose peal and clear, 

An ancient'city wili appear; 

Again transpote in ofder true, 

A novice will be brought to view-| 


REBUS, by G. Major, of Colyton. 


O scan a mansion round and round, 
Tis there my first is surely found ; 
An article you'll now define, ? 
To which a well-known weight combine. 
Cement my parts, then will appear 
* . Atown I know in Lancashire, 





CHARADE, dy E. Dunn, of Mewagissey. 


O search the groves, woods, hills, and dales, 
To find a well-known tree; 

My second ts oft in the vales, 

A min’ral you may see, 
My first and second then cement, 

My whole you'll have in form ; 
Tt gives the sailor much content 

To be there from the storm. 





9" The editor will be glad to receive the Essays promised by A.C. t. 
which may be sent by the distributers of the Entertainer, Cee 

*+* K.W.S.B is informed that the lines on the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade ave too incorrect for insertion : \ 

t*t The account of the singular hospitality of Mr. Mathew, of Ti nena 
ebligingly commuuicated by Lycidas, bas already been inserted. Vide Val.5, 
Page 53+ ; . 
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THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER, 
[From Moore’s Irish Melodies.] 


ah the last rose of summer, 
Left blooming alone; 
All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone: 
No flower ofher kindred, 
No rosebud is nigh, 
To reflect back her blushes 
Or. give sigh for sight 


TJ] not. leave thee, thou lone one! 
To pine on the stem, 
Since the lovely are sle: ping, 
Gu, sleep thou with them ! 
Thus Kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o erthe bed, 
Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead. 


So soon may | follow 
When trendships decay, 
And from love’s shining circle 
The gems drop away ! 
When truce hearts lie wither’d, 
And fond ones are flown, 
Oh who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone! 








To an Oak Tree, in the Church-Yard of ***,in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, said to mark the Grave of Captain Wogan, killed in 1649. 


BY WALTER SCOTT ESQ: 


| ha be eens of England’s ancient faith, 
4 Full proudly may thy branches wave, 
Where loyalty lies low in death, 

And valour fills a timeless grave. 


And thou, brave tenant of the tomb! 
Repine not if our clime deny 

Above thine henour’d sod to bloom 
The flowerets of a milder sky. 


These owe their birth to genial May ; 
Beneath a fiercer sun they pine, 

Before the winter sturm decay++ . 
And can their worth be ty pe of thine? 


No! for, mid storins of fate opposing, 
Still higher swell’d thy dauntiess heart, 
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And while despair the scene was closing 
Commenc’d thy bricf but brilliant part. 


J was then thou sought’st on Albyn’s hill, 
(When England’s sons the strile resign’d, ) 
A rugged rac¢ resisting still, 
And@ unsu6du’d tho’ unrefin’d. 


Thy death’s hour heard no kindred wail, 
No holy knell thy requiem rung ; 

Thy mourners were the plaided Gael, 
‘Thy dirge the clamerous pibroch sung. 


Yet who in fortune’s summer-shine; 
‘To waste life’s longest term away, 
Wouid change that glorious dawn of thine, 
Tho’ darken’d ere its noontide day ! 


Be thine the tree whose dauntless boughs 
Brave summer’s drought and winter's gloom i 

Rome bound with oak her patriots’ brows, 
And Alb) n shadows Wogan’s tomb. 











THE DREAM. 


M* soul oppress’d with dark despair, 
With segrct woe my bosom torn; 
I cherish’d every gloomy care, 

And Jet each raging passion burn. 


My sleepless pillow thus I sought, 
With anguish brooded o’er iy lot ; 
Renounc’d the world; renounc’d myself ; 
My God, my duty, all forgot! 


But while I err’d in sinful thought, 
And virtue, trembling, fled away, 

Soft slumber o’er my sehses stole, 
And hush’d in balmy sleep I lay. 


When Jo! a heavenly shape arose 
And stood before my wond’ ring sight ; 
Forth from her eyes compassion beam’d, 
Than morning’s dawn more mildly bright. 


I mark’d the lustre of her vest ; 
I mark’d her winning, easy grace; 
Her locks thas foated on the wind; 
The angei-sweetness of her face, 


Hore was her name; she stretch’d her hand 
To raise me from my fall’n state; 

And as she bent, her rosy smile 
Scem’d to dispel the clouds of fate, 


I rose; I gaz’d; with wonder heard 
Her duicet voice, and auld behest : 

** Shake off,” she cried, ** this sullen grief, 
Arise, be virtuous, and be blest |” 


The thrilling accents struck my ear, 

I turn’dt’ adure my heavenly guide— 
The dream was past; the truth remain’d: 
"Iwas MARTHA standing at my side. 
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